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ornaments and apparel, till at last she is divested of 
everything. Her detention, however, in the lower regions 
caused the greatest disorders upon the earth, so much so 
that her parents, the Sun and Moon, weepingly exclaim, 
“ Since the time that Mother Ishtar descended into Hades 
the bull has not sought the cow, nor the male of any ani¬ 
mal the female.” To avoid the threatened extinction of 
life, Ishtar has her jewels returned and is restored to 
heaven. 

The design of this legend, as read on the broken Assy¬ 
rian tablets, is not to be made out. In the Talmud, how¬ 
ever, where the same legend is recorded in the recast 
form of the monotheistic crucible, the import of it becomes 
perfectly clear. After the restoration of the second 
Temple, we are told that the men of the Great Syna¬ 
gogue, headed by Ezra and Nehemiah, made every effort 
to wean the people from polytheism and from the orgies 
practised in connection with the worship of idols. To 
this end the saints prayed that God might deliver into 
their hands the demon of sexual lust.. In vain did a pro¬ 
phetic voice warn them that if their prayer were granted all 
nature would at once become stationary, and then life would 
become extinct. The zeal of the pious would not listen 
to the utterance, and the demon had to be delivered into 
their hands. For three days they kept him in prison and 
in chains, but after the three days no fresh-laid egg could 
be got in the land, and they had therefore to liberate the 
demon, depriving him, however, of the power to excite 
lust in the human breast for the first degrees of consan¬ 
guinity {Yoma 69 b: Sanhedrin 60 a: Yalkut on Nehe¬ 
miah, § 1071). The moral of the Ishtar legend thus 
becomes apparent, and we see how important the mate¬ 
rials are which these Assyrian discoveries yield for the 
study of comparative mythology. 

As to the importance of these cuneiform records to 
philology, we can only illustrate it by one example. The 
Hebrew expression tflCW which, when joined with a 
number denoting ten, makes the combined phrase denote 
eleven, has caused the greatest difficulty to Semitic 
scholars from the time when the first Hebrew lexicon 
was compiled to the present day. Such great authorities 
as Ibn Ezra (a.d. 1088—1176), and Kimchi (a.d. 1160 — 
1235), take it to denote thought, and say that the phrase 
in question literally denotes “ ten which are counted upon 
the fingers and one in thought,” or, as Simonis, who 
espouses this notion, explains it, “ Cofitationes ultra 
deiern, i.e., numerus cogitatione sive mente concipiendus 
cum praecedentes numeri ad dittos numerarentur.” 
To which Gesenius in his Lexicon adds, “ This is unsatis¬ 
factory enough, though a better solution is still wanting.” 
Now, from the cuneiform we learn that ]"tiT istin is the 
ordinary expression for one, thus yielding the long-wished- 
for solution of this difficulTword. 

Amongst the other discoveries which Mr. Smith made 
and which he classifies under “ Foreign Inscriptions,” are 
several Phoenician. The first of these, according to our 
explorer, is a contract of sale, and probably belongs to 
the seventh century B.c. “ The Phoenician legend is 
beautifully incised along the edge of the tablet, and is 
very sharp and clear. Transcribed into Hebrew letters 
it reads— 

S?D13 • pIK ■ '? • • WH 

The sale by Almalek of(the cultivated field. 


The words are divided by dots, and the meaning of the 
inscription is clear.” We, however, question whether 
“the meaning is clear.” It is greatly to be regretted that 
Mr. Smith did not figure this inscription as he has done 
in the case of far less interesting subjects. It is important 
to palaeography, inasmuch as it confirms the testimony of 
the famous Moabite inscription that at the earliest period 
of Semitic writing the words were not only written sepa¬ 
rately but were divided by dots, and in this respect essen¬ 
tially differ from the earliest Greek inscriptions. Our 
reasons for doubting the correctness of Mr. Smith’s trans¬ 
literation are, that (1) we do not remember that niT 
signifies sale; and (2) the demonstrative pronoun has 
not in Phcenician the scriptio plena Yod, but is simply 1 , 
especially in ancient Phcenician. Nor do we-think Mr. 
Smith’s rendering of JJDD by cultivated happy. The 
word in question is better translated undulating. 

We have said enough to show the extreme importance 
of Mr. Smith’s discoveries. Much, however, still remains 
to be done, and Mr. Smith calculates that no less than 
20,000 fragments of this valuable collection of terra cotta 
inscriptions, portions of which are in the British Museum 
and at the Louvre, still lie buried at Kouyunjik. It would 
require 5,000/. and three years’ work to recover these 
treasures. Mr. Smith is perfectly willing to undertake 
the labour of systematic excavations, and we earnestly 
trust that the nation, either independently of, or through 
the Government and the Trustees of the British Museum, 
will be as ready to furnish this comparatively small sum. 


BANCROFT’S “NATIVE RACES OF THE 
PA ClFIC S TA TES ” 

The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America. 

By H. H. Bancroft. Vol. I. Wild Tribes. (London : 

Longmans and Co.) 

T is curious that the comparatively little known Pacific 
side of North America should have had its ethno¬ 
logy collected and digested, while this task has not been 
performed for the more familiar Atlantic side. School¬ 
craft’s great work, principally devoted to the Indians east 
of the Rocky Mountains, is quite of different character, 
containing a great amount of original information, but 
no systematic survey of all that is known. Bancroft’s 
plan, to judge from the present volume, is to compile 
only, but to compile the substance of the whole existing 
literature. His success has been remarkable, and his 
work will be of the greatest service to ethnologists, under 
one condition. Travellers’ accounts of savages are 
meagre enough already, but abstracts of them shrink 
almost to the bones. Therefore Mr. Bancroft’s book 
should be used as a skeleton chart to guide inquirers to 
the original authorities, but should not be treated as 
making such reference unnecessary. 

The physical descriptions of the races of Pacific Ame¬ 
rica, from the Arctic Circle almost to the Equator, are 
carefully drawn up, though the want of engravings makes it 
less easy to give precise ideas of them. There are certainly 
two varieties of man in the district. One is the Eskimo, 
with their fair complexion, thick-set robust make, and low 
stature (not, however, so stunted on the Pacific side as in 
Greenland). The other is the North American Indian, 
with skin of more or less deep brown, slighter build, and 
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taller stature. It is possible, however, that on close exa¬ 
mination three or four distinct types may be made out, 
for while some of the Californians are deep brown almost 
to blackness, the Thlinkeets are described as being fair 
as many Europeans, and sometimes with blue eyes. Such 
differences may partly result from original intermixture of 
races in the country, but partly also may be due to climate, 
food, and habits. The following passage, relating to the 
Indian tribes of New Mexico (p. 477), contains facts of 
interest in this respect :—“ The disparity in physical 
appearance between some of these nations, -which may be 
attributed for the most part to diet, is curious. While 
those who subsist on mixed vegetable and animal food 
present a tall, healthy, and muscular development, hardly 
excelled by the Caucasian race, those that live on animal 
food, excepting perhaps the Comanches, are small in 
stature, wrinkled, shrivelled, and hideously ugly. All the 
natives of this family, with the exception of the Apaches 
proper, are tall, well-built, with muscles strongly deve¬ 
loped, pleasing features, although at times rather broad 
faces, high foreheads, large, clear, dark-coloured eyes, 
possessing generally extraordinary powers of vision, black 
coarse hair, and, for a wonder, beards. Taken as a whole, 
they are the most perfect specimens of physical manhood 
that we have yet encountered. While some, and parti¬ 
cularly females, are of a light copper colour; others again 
approach near to the dark Californian. Women are 
generally plumper, inclining more to obesity than the 
men. Some comely girls are spoken of among them, but 
they grow old early. In contradistinction to all this, the 
Apaches proper, or Apache nation, as we may call them, 
are slim, ill-developed, but very agile. Their height is 
about five feet four to five inches ; features described as 
ugly, repulsive, emotionless, flat, and approaching the 
Mongol cast, while the head is covered with an unkempt 
mass of coarse, shocky, rusty black hair, not Unlike 
bristles. The women are not at all behind the men in 
ugliness, and a pleasing face is a rarity. A feature com¬ 
mon to the family is remarkably small feet; in connection 
with which may be mentioned the peculiarity which 
obtains on the Lower Colorado, of having the large toe 
widely separated from the others, which arises probably 
from wading in marshy bottoms. All the tribes whose 
principal subsistence is meat, and more particularly those 
that eat horse and mule flesh, are said to exhale a peculiar 
scent, something like the animals themselves when heated.” 
Among American tribes of the tropics it would be inte¬ 
resting to ascertain whether there is a real foundation for 
the accounts of a fair tribe, with light hair and blue eyes, 
in Costa Rica, the so-called Guatusos, said to be de¬ 
scendants of English mutineers from Sir Francis Drake 
(p. 748). 

It is not less difficult to form an opinion from how 
many centres the civilisation of these races has originated. 
Two points suggest themselves to the reader. One is, 
that the Columbian tribes of the Pacific coast have much 
in common with the American Indians east of the Rocky 
Mountains, as the following examples show :—“ The Pend 
d’Oreille, on approaching manhood, was sent by his father 
to a high mountain and obliged to remain until he dreamed 
of some animal, bird, or fish, thereafter to be his medicine, 
whose claw, tooth, or feather was worn as a charm” 
(p. 283), This is a custom often described among the 


j Algonquin tribes on the other side of the continent. The 
same may be said of the games played by the Columbian 
Indians with bits of wood, which count like dice accord¬ 
ing to the side turned up, or are passed rapidly from 
hand to hand, the gamester having to guess which hand 
(p. 198). These and other matters may have travelled 
across from the Atlantic tribes. The other point is, that 
wild tribes, though at a considerable distance from Mexico, 
have adopted thence some of their customs. The Mexican 
rubbing-stones for grinding corn (metlatl and metlalfiilli) 
are used alike among the tribes of the Isthmus (p. 765) 
and the Apaches (p. 489). „ The Mosquito Indians even 
practise the well-known Mexican custom of drawing blood 
from their tongues, ears, and other parts of the body, by 
way of sacrifice (p. 740). 

Mr. Bancroft’s information is collected from so many 
and often little-known books, that almost every ethno¬ 
logist will find in it some new or overlooked facts in his 
particular department. Col. Lane Fox’s “Catalogue of 
Weapons ” contains no mention of a boomerang, or at 
least a crooked stick thrown boomerang-fashion, among 
the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico (see p. 541), which is 
referred to here on the authority of Colyer (Report of 
Indian Affairs, 1869, p. 9 r). Possibly, however, it may 
turn out on further inquiry to be only a common throw¬ 
ing-cudgel, and not properly a boomerang. Again 
(p. 761), there is a description of a “ throwing-stick ” used 
by the Coiba and other Indians of the Isthmus of 
Panama. “ Their javelins are thrown with much force 
and dexterity by means of a stick slightly grooved to 
hold the projectile. It is called estorica, and is held 
between the thumb and two fingers, there being a small 
loop on the side near the centre, in which the forefinger 
is placed ; the dart is cast straight from the shoulder, 
while the projector is retained in the hand.” The occur¬ 
rence of this weapon here is also not mentioned in 
Col. Fox’s Catalogue, but it affords an interesting geo¬ 
graphical link between the nearest districts in North and 
South America where it has hitherto been noticed, viz., 
Mexico in the north, and on tributaries of the River 
Amazons in the south. While on this subject of weapons, 
another passage may be added as to the tribes of the 
Isthmus : “ They had also javelins with holes pierced in 
them near the end, so that when cast into the air a loud 
whistling noise was produced” (p. 774). Unless our 
memory deceives us, some similar device is known in 
Central Asia. 

Among curious points of savage manners and customs 
from Mr. Bancroft’s summary, the following maybe noted. 
The Chinook Indians in their marriages acted on a prin¬ 
ciple not unknown among peasants in Russia, who will 
marry a boy to a woman old enough to be his mother. 

“ It has been noticed that there was often great disparity in 
the ages of bride and groom, for, say the Chinook, a very 
young or very aged couple lack either the experience or 
the activity necessary for fighting the battles of life ” 
(p. 241). Among the Comanche Indians, when a man’s 
wife deserts him, the mode of reparation for his wounded 
honour is to wipe out the disgrace by killing somebody— 
anybody whom he may chance to meet (p. 513). We 
often hear of savages baking pigs in pits dug in the 
ground to serve as ovens, but the inhabitants of Queretaro 
may be the only people who thus bake themselves. They 
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“ spend much of their time basking in the sun, and if the 
sun does not yield sufficient warmth, they scoop out a 
hole in the ground, burn in it branches and leaves of the 
maguey, and, when properly heated, lay themselves down 
in the place, and cover themselves with a mat or the loose 
earth ” (p. 637). 

Among the Zapotecs a very interesting art of divination 
prevailed, and to some extent is still practised. “When 
a woman was about to be confined, the relatives assembled 
in the hut, and commenced to draw on the floor figures 
of different animals, rubbing each one out as soon as it 
was completed. This operation continued till the moment 
of birth, and the figure that then remained sketched 
upon the ground was called the child’s tona, or second 
self. When the child grew old enough, he procured 
the animal that represented him, and took care of 
it, as it was believed that health and existence were 
bound up with that of the animals ; in fact, that the 
death of both would occur simultaneously” (p. 661). 
To conclude the list, among the tribes of North Cali¬ 
fornia, the development of the idea of current value, 
depending partly upon the utility and partly on the 
scarcity of the objects circulating, is most quaintly illus¬ 
trated. Their wealth consists in shell-money, called 
allicochick, white deer-skins, canoes, and, indirectly, in 
women. The shell which is the regular circulating 
medium is white, hollow, about a quarter of an inch 
through, and from one to two inches in length. On its 
length depends its value. A gentleman, who writes from 
personal observation, says : “ All of the older Indians 
have tattooed on their arms their standard of value. A 
piece of shell corresponding in length to one of the marks 
being worth five dollars 1 Boston money,’ the scale 
gradually increases until the highest mark is reached. For 
five perfect shells corresponding in length to this mark 
they will readily give one hundred dollars in gold or 
silver.” White deer-skins are rare, and considered very- 
valuable, the possession of one being even said to give a 
claim to chiefship. A scalp of the red-headed woodpecker 
is equivalent to about five dollars, and is extensively used 
as currency on the Klamath. Canoes are valued accor¬ 
ding to their size and finish. Wives, as they must be 
bought, are a sign of wealth, and the owner of many is 
respected accordingly (p. 347). 

Our notice of Mr. Bancroft’s first volume, consisting as 
it does merely of condensed accounts of the appearance 
and habits of wild tribes, is almost necessarily frag¬ 
mentary. We look forward to the promised speedy pub¬ 
lication of the remaining four volumes, of which the next 
will describe the more civilised nations of Mexico and 
Central America, the other three containing the com¬ 
parison and discussion of the native languages, mytho¬ 
logy, &c. When the whole work is completed, it may 
probably lead to the ethnology of American taking a new 
departure, and passing from its present chaotic condition 
into a more orderly and scientific state. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Quclques Nombres Charact'eristiques relatifs a la Tem¬ 
perature de Bruxelles. Note de M. Ern. Quetelet, 

6 pp. 

This small tract briefly summarises the chief points of 
popular interest in the climate of Brussels relating to the 


temperature. The following are the data tabulated which 
have been calculated from observations made during the 
forty years 1833-1872 :—The mean temperature of the 
year, seasons, and months ; the absolutely highest tempe¬ 
rature of each summer, and lowest of each winter; the 
absolute maxima and minin' a of each day of the year 
during any of the forty years ; and the mean temperature 
of every day of the year ; together with some other points 
of interest, such as the degree to which the temperature 
has risen every summer and fallen every winter. Such 
tables, if worked out for other places at which the neces¬ 
sary observations have been made, could not fail to prove 
of great general utility to horticulturists and others, parti¬ 
cularly those which show not only the mean temperature 
of any particular day of the year, but also the degree to 
which for that day the temperature has been known in 
the past to rise on the one hand and fall on the other. 

Some interesting points appear in connection with the 
periods of unusually cold and warm weather which are 
known to occur in North-western Europe at different 
times of the year. Thus the cold weather of May is not 
only shown in the forty years’ mean temperature of the 
days, but also in the absolute maximum temperatures 
which have been noted on the particular days during any 
of the forty years—the mean of these maxima of the five 
days from the 6th to the 10th May being 8o°'3, but of 
the five days from the nth to the 16th only 77°'6. 

A Report of Microscopical and Physiological Researches 
into the Nature of the Agent or Agents producing 
Cholera. (Second Series.) By T. R. Lewis, M.B., and 
D. D. Cunningham, M.B. (Calcutta: Government 
Printing Office, 1874.) 

Messrs. Lewis and Cunningham .are already well known 
for their minute and valuable researches on the agencies 
by means of which diseases are spread. The paper be¬ 
fore us, which is one of the Appendices to the “ Tenth 
Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the 
Government of India,” is divided into three parts. 
Part I. is concerned with the microscopic examination of 
the blood, giving the results of such an examination in 
health, in cholera, and in diseases other than cholera ; 
part II. describes the results of experiments on the intro¬ 
duction of choleraic and other organic fluids into the 
system; and Part III. gives an account of experiments 
on the section of the splanchnic and mesenteric nerves. 
In addition to a discussion of the results of the experi¬ 
ments, the details of the experiments themselves are care¬ 
fully arranged in a number of tables throughout the work. 
While the experiments herein described are of high value 
from a practical medical point of view, they cannot fail 
to shed some light on the broader scientific question of 
the origin of Bacteria. From the latter point of view, 
those parts of the Report bearing on the question of the 
existence of living organisms in the tissues of healthy 
subjects after death, and also those portions referring to 
the effect of heat on morbid products, are of special 
importance. How do these organisms originate in the 
glandular and other tissues, and why don’t they develop 
whilst the tissues are in a normal living state ? We hope 
that in a future Report the authors will be able to present 
some data which will help towards a solution of these 
questions. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsiblefor opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return , 
or to correspond with the writers of rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .1 
Ocean Waves 

In reference to the letter in Nature, vol. xi. p. 386, respect* 
ing the “ Height of Waves,” it may be noted that the data pre¬ 
sented would give about no ft. for the height above the sea 
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